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in the surface of the ground, situated generally on a
moor. These depressions have been assisted by the
hand of man to form rude theatres: the slopes were
terraced for seats, and on fine summer days, at the
* revels' of the locality, were occupied by crowds of
spectators, whilst village actors performed on the turf
stage.1 Originally the pieces acted were sacred,
curious mysteries,, of which specimens remain, re-
lating to the creation, or the legendary history of St.
Meriadoc, or the passion of the Saviour, the proto-
types of the Ammergau Passions-spiel. These in later
times gave way to secular pieces, not always very
choice in subject, and with the broadest of jokes in
the speeches of the performers; not worse, perhaps,
than are to be found in Shakespeare, and which were
tolerated in the days of Elizabeth. These dramatical
performances were in full vigour when Wesley
preached in Cornwall. He seized on these rude green
theatres, and harangued from their turfy platforms
to wondering and agitated crowds, which thronged
the grassy slopes.

The Cornish people became Methodists, and play-
going became sinful. The doom of these dramas was
sealed when the place of their performances was
turned into an arena for revivals. The camp-meeting
supplanted the drama.

But, though these plays are things of the past, the
dramatic instinct survives among the Cornish people.
There is scarce a parish in which some are not to be
found who are actors by nature. For telling a story,
with power of speech, expression and gesture, they
have not their equals in England among unpro-
fessionals.

One of the most brilliant raconteurs of our times was
Mr. Hicks, Mayor of Bodmin.

Some years ago a member sauntering into the

1 There is one such not far from Morwenstow, in the
parish of Kilkhampton,n of Lifton
